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PREFATORY  NOTE 


These  Exercises  have  been  devised  by  Miss 
E.  G.  R.  Taylor  for  use  with  my  little  book  “ Our 
Own  Islands.”  They  are  intended  to  supplement 
the  exercises  contained  in  the  text  of  that  book, 
and  in  the  Companion  volume  for  Teachers,  “ The 
Teaching  of  Geography  and  History.”  Material 
for  the  answers  will  be  found  on  the  pages  and  in 
the  plates  and  figures  to  which  reference  is  given. 


Each  set  of  the  exercises  is  arranged  to  test  the 


*»  pupils’  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
chapter  to  which  it  is  appended.  In  no  case 
- should  an  answer  be  limited  to  mere  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  text,  for  the  questions  are  designed 
to  guide  the  children  to  a scholarly  use  of  books. 
A paragraph  on  one  page  is  to  be  re-read  in  the 
light  of  a few  sentences  occurring  later ; a map, 
carefully  considered,  will  be  found  to  expand  the 
text ; a fresh  piece  of  relevant  information  is 
gleaned  from  a picture.  Thus  material  is  gained 
^ for  discussion  of  a topic  to  which  at  first  the  book 
seemed  to  make  but  a passing  reference.  The 
pupils  are  asked  in  one  or  two  instances  to  solve  a 
problem  which  is  found  to  be  worked  out  in  a later 
chapter.  In  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  see  where 
t they  have  failed  to  make  full  use  of  the  material 
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at  their  disposal,  or  where  the  author  had  access  to 
information  which  was  not  open  to  themselves. 

Some  teachers,  notably  Mr.  J.  D.  J.  Arnold, 
Mr.  H.  Collins,  Mr.  A.  A.  Cook,  B.A.,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Kerr,  M.A.,  Mrs.  E.  Stuart  Price,  Mr.  R. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  E.  Fraser  Ryder,  who  use  the 
“ Elementary  Studies  ” as  class-books,  have  very 
kindly  made  suggestions  and  contributed  exercises 
which  they  had  themselves  prepared  for  their  pupils. 
Miss  Taylor  desires  me  to  express  to  them  her  and 
my  most  grateful  thanks. 

H.  J.  MACKINDER. 
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OUR  OWN  ISLANDS. 

QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

CHAPTER  I. 


OUR  ISLAND  HOME. 

1.  What  can  an  English  farmer  do  in  winter  with 

his  fields  and  his  flocks  that  he  could  not  do 
in  a country  where  snow  lay  thick  on  the 
ground  ? 

2.  Name  some  things  which  our  stores  of  iron  and 

coal  enable  us  to  make  (a)  for  our  farmers, 
( b ) for  our  railways,  (c)  for  our  ships,  ( d ) for 
our  homes. 

3.  Suppose  you  are  the  owner  of  the  ship  whose 

voyage  round  the  world  you  have  traced  out 
(p.  3).  Decide  what  cargo  she  shall  take 
out  to  Australia,  and  what  she  shall  bring 
home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NARROW  SEAS. 

I . Describe  some  of  the  ships  that  sail  the  Narrow 
Seas,  or  have  sailed  them  in  times  past  (Figs. 
4,  5,  7,  Plate  II.,  pp.  7,  8,  9). 
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QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 

2.  Read  from  the  map  {Fig.  6)  the  names  of  the 

nations  whose  fishermen  will  gather  on  the 
Dogger  Rank.  To  what  shore  does  the  Bank 
lie  nearest  ? 

3.  What  nation  shares  with  us  the  task  of  lighting 

the  English  Channel  and  the  Strait  of  Dover  ? 

{Fig.  6). 

4.  What  are  the  perils  and  hardships  which  must 

be  braved  by  the  lighthouse-keeper  ? {Fig.  9, 
p.  13). 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  THREE  KINGDOMS  AND  THE  PRINCIPALITY. 

1.  How  is  the  history  of  Brittany  linked  with  that 

of  Great  Britain  ? {p.  15,  Fig.  10). 

2.  Compare  the  map  and  picture,  Figs.  10  and  11, 

as  follows  : Imagine  yourself  standing  on  the 
spot  marked  Snowdon  on  the  map.  You 
must  turn  yourself  so  that  below  you  and  to 
your  right  you  can  just  see  the  edge  of  the 
mainland  and  of  Anglesea.  Look  across  the 
sea  and  notice  the  position  of  the  Irish 
mountains. 

3.  You  are  standing  on  Snae  Fell.  Towards  which 

land  must  you  look  to  see  {a)  the  sunrise,  {b) 
the  sunset,  (c)  the  sun  at  noon  ? {Fig.  10). 

4.  A very  great  number  of  ships  lying  in  Liverpool 

and  Glasgow  docks  are  bound  for  America. 
Why  is  this  ? Trace  their  journey  on  map 
and  globe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DIRECTION. 

1.  Put  your  tissue-paper  star  with  the  centre  upon 

the  Dogger  Bank  in  Fig.  6.  State  the 
directions  in  which  the  fisher-folk  of  different 
nations  will  sail  home. 

2.  Use  the  star  to  find  the  directions  in  which 

a captain  must  steer  his  ship  as  he  sails  from 
Liverpool  through  (a)  the  North  Channel  and 
( b ) the  St.  George’s  Channel.  He  must 
avoid  islands  and  rocky  shores. 

3.  Find  windows  in  your  school  or  home  which 

look  towards  France,  towards  Norway,  and 
towards  Ireland. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DISTANCE. 

1.  Find  from  Fig.  14  the  size  of  the  clock  on  the 

clock  tower.  Compare  it  with  your  own 
height. 

2.  Play  a game  called  Hidden  Treasure.  A 

pirate  has  divided  his  booty,  and  has  buried 
it  in  several  different  holes.  He  writes  down 
on  a paper  the  direction  (sometimes  a zigzag) 
and  the  distance  (in  paces)  of  each  hiding 
place  from  a certain  strangely  shaped  rock. 
A party  of  sailors  capture  him,  take  away  the 
paper,  and  hunt  for  the  treasure. 

3.  Write  down  a list  of  the  towns  in  Fig.  18  in 

order  according  to  their  distance  from 
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London.  Draw  lines  on  a scale  of  100 
miles  to  an  inch  to  represent  their  distances. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SIZE  OF  BRITAIN. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  Figs.  16, 17,  and 

18  ? Measure  on  each  the  size  of  Britain  and 
compare  the  results.  Which  map  is  the  most 
useful ? 

2.  An  airman  flies  from  Dover  to  London, 

Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  then  back  to  London.  What  directions 
must  he  follow,  and  what  total  distance  will 
he  cover  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TIDES. 

1.  How  would  you  find  out  whether  a river  is 

tidal  or  not  ? ( p . 35). 

2.  Draw  a diagram  to  show  a dock  at  high  and 

at  low  tide  (p.  37,  Fig.  24). 

3.  Describe  either  Blackpool  {Figs.  21  and  22)  or 

some  sea-side  place  that  you  know,  at  high 
and  at  low  tide. 

4.  How  would  {a)  Blackpool,  (b)  London  be 

affected  if  there  were  no  tides  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BACKBONE  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Follow  on  Plate  I.  the  ride  from  Derby  to 

Newcastle.  What  hills  and  rivers  does  the 
traveller  see  ? 

2.  Find  Appleby  on  Plate  I.  Describe  what  you 

would  see  on  a spring  day  if  you  looked  east- 
ward. Describe  also  what  you  would  see  from 
the  top  of  Cross  Fell  on  a summer’s  day  ( pp . 

42,  43,  44,  45,  Fig. 29). 

3.  Describe  a walk  across  the  moors  (Fig.  27, 

Plate  III.). 

4.  Make  a diagram  to  show  the  dimensions  (height, 

length,  breadth)  of  the  Pennine  Chain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RIVERS  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Look  at  Figs.  27,  28,  and  Plate  V.  Write 

down  all  the  ways  in  which  you  find  that 
rivers  differ  in  their  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
courses  ( pp . 47,  49). 

2.  Point  out  on  the  map  ( Plate  1.)  the  parts  of 

the  Tees  and  Swale  in  which  you  think  the 
photographs  in  Fig.  27  and  Plate  V.  were 
taken.  Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

3.  Measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Basin  of 

the  Humber.  Describe  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  water  which  flows  down  the 
estuary  to  the  sea  ( Plate  I.). 
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4.  A heavy  rainfall  comes  on  Cross  Fell.  By 

what  different  paths  will  the  raindrops  reach 
the  sea  ? ( Plate  I.). 

5.  Describe  as  exactly  as  you  can  the  position  of 

Ingleborough  and  the  Peak  (Plate  I). 

6.  Point  out  on  Plate  I.  two  examples  of  each 

of  the  following  : — a broad  vale,  a coastal 
plain,  a gap  in  the  hills.  Explain  what  these 
names  mean. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  COUNTIES  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Trace  out  (using  Plates  I.  and  I.a)  the  East 

coast  and  West  coast  routes  to  Scotland. 
Explain  why  one  of  them  is  easier  than  the 
other. 

2.  Two  leading  cities  on  the  east  coast  route  are 

Newcastle  and  York.  Draw  a sketch  map 
showing  the  position  of  each  city,  and  explain 
how  each  grew  to  be  important  ( p . 54,  Plate 

L)\ 

3.  Why  is  the  Aire  Gap  so  useful  ? What  large 

city  stands  at  its  eastern  end  ? ( Plates  I.  and 

I.A). 

4.  How  does  it  come  about  that  Yorkshire  is  so 

much  larger  than  the  other  counties  grouped 
about  the  Pennine  chain  ? ( Plates  I.  and  IP.). 
10 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  capital  of 

Lancashire  lies  right  away  from  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  country  ? ( pp . 59,  60,  and  Fig.  37). 

2.  What  do  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  cutlery 

industries  of  northern  England  each  owe  to 
the  Pennine  Range  ? {pp.  61,  62,  63). 

3.  Trace  out  on  the  globe  the  course  followed  by 

ships  bringing  in  raw  material  for  these  great 
industries  {pp.  61,  6 A). 

4.  Describe  the  position  of  Sunderland  and  of 

Blackpool,  explaining  why  each  is  important 
{Plate  I.,  Fig.  37,  p.  64). 

5.  Describe  what  you  would  see  on  a railway 

journey  from  Manchester  to  Scarborough 
{Plates  I. a,  I.,  and p.  66). 

6.  The  number  of  people  to  the  square  mile  in 

Yorkshire  is  greatest  in  the  West  Riding, 
and  least  in  the  East.  Suggest  reasons  for 
this  {Plate  I.,  Fig.  37). 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

1.  Turn  to  Plate  X.  and  imagine  yourself  on 
the  summit  of  Sea  Fell.  Look  across  to 
Snae  Fell,  to  Anglesea,  to  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Ireland 
away  to  the  west. 
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2.  Describe  Lake  Windermere,  as  shown  in  Plate 

VIII.,  and  its  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  38. 

3.  How  does  the  landscape  differ  in  the  Cumbrian 

Group  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Pennine 
Chain?  Why  is  this?  ( pp . 69,  70,  Fig.  31, 
Plate  V.). 

4.  Compare  the  description  of  the  view  from  Cross 

Fell  given  in  this  chapter  with  the  one  you 
wrote  in  answer  to  Ques.  2,  Chap.  VIII. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BORDER. 

1.  Write  down  all  you  can  learn  of  the  frontier 

between  England  and  Scotland  from  Fig. 
40.  Then  compare  your  description  with 
the  one  in  the  book  {pp.  73-75). 

2.  Describe  what  you  would  see  if  you  climbed  the 

ramparts  of  Bamburgh  Castle  (p.  75,  Figs. 

26,  39,  40). 

3.  How  has  the  position  of  Berwick  affected  its 

history?  {Figs.  40,  41,  p.  76). 

4.  Of  what  facts  does  the  name  Northumberland 

remind  you  ? {p.  77).  Suggest  the  origin  of 
the  name  Westmorland. 

5.  Choose  the  story  you  like  best  among  those 

connected  with  the  Border,  and  tell  it  in  your 
own  words. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SOUTHERN  UPLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  Explain  why  Dumfries  is  the  chief  town  of 

south-western  Scotland.  Draw  a sketch  map 
to  make  your  explanation  clear  ( p . 83). 

2.  Describe  the  foreigner’s  journey  from  Newcastle 

to  Glasgow,  adding  a sketch  map,  and  a 
note  of  the  distances  between  the  principal 
stopping  places  {Figs.  40,  42,  Plate  VI., 
pp.  79,  83,  84), 

3.  Make  a sketch  map  of  the  Basin  of  the  Tweed, 

distinguishing  the  high  and  low  ground,  and 
marking  the  principal  towns  and  railways. 

4.  Explain  why  the  towns  lying  in  the  Dales 

which  trench  the  Southern  Uplands  are 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  woollens 
of  good  quality  ( p . 82). 

5.  Carry  out  the  directions  on  pp.  84-86. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GRAMPIANS. 

1.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  view  from 

Stirling  Castle  shown  in  Plate  IX. 

2.  Find  Stirling  in  Plate  VII.  and  point  out  on 

the  map  the  various  features  shown  in  the 
picture  {Plate  IX.). 

3.  Make  from  Plate  VII.  a tracing  of  the  Gram- 

pian Highlands  and  the  rivers  draining  them. 
Mark  the  divide  between  the  rivers  entering 
the  sea  north  and  south  of  the  Buchan 
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promontory,  and  also  that  between  the  Tay 
and  the  Dee.  Name  any  mountain  summits 
on  these  divides. 

4.  Measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  Loch  Tay 

(Fig.  45).  What  general  description  can 
you  give  of  the  shape  of  the  Highland 
Lakes  ? What  English  Lakes  are  they  like  ? 

(Fig.  88). 

5.  Describe  the  changing  directions  of  the  river 

Tay  and  its  estuary. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 

1.  Distinguish  between  a Strath  and  a Glen 

(p.  97).  How  can  you  distinguish  them  on 
the  map  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  people  of  northern  Scotland 

gathered  for  the  most  part  along  the  east 
coastal  plain  ? (pp.  98,  99). 

3.  Dunkeld  stands  at  the  gateway  of  the  High- 

lands. Draw  a sketch  map  to  illustrate  this 
statement.  Describe  some  of  the  people  who 
have  passed  in  and  out  of  this  gateway  (p.  95, 
Plate  VII.). 

4.  Why  should  a town  “ at  a gathering  of  the 

ways  ” grow  larger  than  its  neighbours  ? 
Give  examples  of  such  towns,  with  a sketch 
map  of  the  position  of  each  ( p . 99). 

5.  Look  at  Plate  Xa  and  describe  the  scenery 

amidst  which  Balmoral  stands.  Find  its 
position  on  Plate  VII. 
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6.  Why  is  it  that  the  people  of  western  Scotland 
travel  chiefly  by  water  ? ( Plate  VII.,  p.  97). 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  ISLES. 

1.  How  came  a Spanish  Admiral  to  be  wrecked 

upon  Fair  Island  ? (p.  104,  Fig.  49, 

Plate  X.). 

2.  Trace  on  a globe  the  voyages  of  the  Norsemen 

from  their  fiords  to  the  Western  Isles. 

3.  Contrast  the  Norse  Pirates  and  the  Celtic  Clans- 

men, and  describe  the  conflicts  between  them 
(Fig.  48,  pp.  95,  102, 108). 

4.  Describe  the  cottage  in  Fig.  50.  Where  has 

the  building  material  been  obtained  ? (p.  105). 
Why  do  the  Shetlanders  use  very  little  wood  ? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  ponies  ? 

5.  Why  do  the  Islanders  keep  sheep  while  the 

Highlanders  keep  cattle  ? 

6.  What  occupations  do  the  men  and  women  of 

the  Western  Isles  follow  ? (p.  106,  Plate  II.). 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

STAEFA  AND  THE  GIANTS’  CAUSEWAY. 

1.  Compare  the  heights  of  Fujiyama  and  Ben 
Nevis.  What  two  facts  shown  in  Fig.  53 
suggest  that  the  Japanese  volcano  is  a lofty 
one  ? 
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2.  Trace  an  outline  from  the  left-hand  sheet  of 

Plate  X.  and  shade  upon  it  the  area  covered 
by  out-pourings  of  lava.  Name  Skye,  Mull, 
Antrim,  and  mark  with  initials  the  Coolins, 
Staffa,  and  the  Giants’  Causeway. 

3.  Describe  in  your  own  words  how  the  remains  of 

the  great  lava  sheets  of  western  Britain  are 
constantly  being  worn  away. 

4.  From  Figs.  57  and  58  make  a diagram  of  the 

basalt  columns  as  seen  from  the  top  and  from 
the  side. 

5.  Make  in  your  note-book  a list  of  place-names  in 

Britain  that  are  not  English.  Write  the 
meaning  of  each,  and  the  language  from 
which  it  comes.  Add  to  your  list  as  you 
read  through  this  book. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  LOCHS  OF  ARGYLL. 

1.  In  western  Scotland  the  mountains  rise  abruptly 

from  the  sea.  In  eastern  Scotland  there  is  a 
coastal  plain.  What  are  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  contrast?  ( pp . 97,  114,  121). 

2.  Imagine  the  sea-water  to  be  drained  out  of 

Loch  Ailort.  Describe  the  view  in  Fig.  61 
as  it  would  then  appear. 

3.  Imagine  that  a change  in  climate  causes  the 

Gostedal  glacier  to  melt  away.  Describe  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  scene  in  Fig.  62 
(see  also  Fig.  64-,  and  p.  125). 

4.  Make  a clay  model  of  part  of  a mountainous 

country,  cut  up  by  deep  glens.  Describe  its 
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relief  in  words.  Partly  drown  your  model  in 
a trough  of  water  and  describe  the  country  as 
it  then  appears. 

5.  How  came  it  that  at  one  time  there  were  ice- 

bergs in  the  British  Seas  ? ( p . 125 , Fig.  65). 

6.  Compare  Figs.  108,  112,  113,  120,  and  134. 

Write  a few  lines  descriptive  of  the  scenery 
of  western  Scotland.  See  in  imagination  the 
colours  of  land,  water  and  sky. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  BUSY  HEART  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  Describe  the  positions  of  Perth  and  Stirling 

with  respect  to  (a)  the  hills,  ( b ) the  tide-ways 
(Fig.  66). 

2 . By  what  ways  could  men  travel  from  Edinburgh 

to  Dundee  (a)  in  olden,  ( b ) in  modern  times  ? 
(Fig.  66  and  Frontispiece). 

3.  Suggest  reasons  why  the  historic  capital  of 

Scotland  should  lie  in  the  east  of  the  country 
rather  than  in  the  west. 

4.  What  advantages  has  Glasgow  which  enable  it 

to  take  the  lead  among  Scottish  towns  both 
as  a port,  and  as  a manufacturing  centre  for 
woven  and  steel  goods  ? (Fig.  66,  pp.  130, 

131). 

5.  The  Scottish  coalfields  lie  in  excellent  positions. 

Show  from  Fig.  66  that  this  is  the  case. 

6.  What  are  the  reasons  that  by  far  the  greater 

number  of  the  Scottish  people  are  gathered 
together  in  the  Central  Lowlands  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  SCOTTISH  COUNTIES. 

1.  Choose  two  sea-board  and  two  inland  county 

towns  of  Scotland,  and  show  that  each  is 
conveniently  placed  for  holding  a market 
and  for  governing  the  county  ( Plates  XII., 
VI.  and  VII.). 

2.  In  what  respect  does  Argyllshire  differ  from  the 

other  counties  of  Scotland  ? ( Plate  XII.). 

3.  Make  a tracing  of  Plate  VI.,  shading  the  land 

above  600  feet.  Mark  on  your  tracing  the 
boundaries  of  the  Southern  Counties  ( Plate 
XII.).  Explain  how  the  arrangement  of 
the  dales  and  uplands  naturally  breaks  up 
the  country  into  these  divisions. 

4.  In  the  counties  of  Forfar  and  Lanark  the 

county  town  is  no  longer  the  largest  town. 
Explain  why  this  is  ( Plate  XII.,  pp.  129, 
130).  Refer  back  to  the  case  of  Lancaster 
(Chap.  XI.). 

5.  Name  a Scottish  county  which  you  would 

expect  to  be  very  scantily  peopled,  and  one 
which  you  would  expect  to  be  densely 
peopled.  Give  reasons  for  your  choice  ( Fig . 
66,  Plates  X.  and  XII.). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

1.  Find  from  a time-table  the  most  convenient 
routes  to  Ireland  from  London,  Birmingham, 
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Glasgow,  and  the  town  you  live  in.  Set 
down  in  your  note-book  the  times  of  de- 
parture and  arrival  of  train  and  boat. 

2.  Why  is  it  that  most  of  the  Irish  people  live  in 

villages,  while  most  of  the  Scottish  people 
live  in  towns  and  cities  ? ( pp . 14-1, 142). 

3.  Why  is  Scotland  famed  for  its  wool,  Ireland 

for  its  butter  ? (p.  139). 

4.  Describe  the  scene  in  Fig.  70. 

5.  Why  are  the  Celtic  languages  spoken  in  the 

western  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  rather 
than  in  the  eastern  ? ( Plate  X.,p.  143). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LONGEST  OF  BRITISH  RIVERS. 

1.  Draw  side  by  side  the  outline  and  the  cross- 

section  of  a Scotch  and  an  Irish  lake,  so  as 
to  show  the  differences  between  them  ( Plate 
VII.,  Fig.  71,  p.  147). 

2.  The  two  most  important  towns  on  the  Shannon 

are  Limerick  and  Athlone.  Explain  why 
this  is  so  (Fig.  71,  pp.  146,  147). 

3.  Scotland’s  most  valuable  estuary  is  the  westward 

opening  Clyde,  yet  it  is  said  to  be  “ un- 
fortunate ” for  Ireland  that  her  largest 
estuary  opens  westward.  Explain  this  con- 
tradiction ( p . 147). 

4.  “ Connaught  is  the  most  completely  Irish  of  the 

four  provinces.”  Explain  why  this  is  (p.  147, 
Fig.  71). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  EMERALD  ISLE. 

1.  Make  a table  of  the  British  winds  under  the 
following  headings : — 


Name  of  wind 

Whence  it  comes 

What  weather  it  brings 

in  summer 

in  winter 

Leave  blanks  where  you  are  unable  to  fill  up 
the  table,  and  finish  it  later  on  ( pp . 149,  151, 

152). 

2.  What  change  would  there  be  in  Irish  farming 

if  the  wind  blew  mostly  from  the  East  ? 
{pp.  149,  152). 

3.  Scotland  has  the  most  snow,  next  comes 

England,  while  Ireland  has  the  least.  Why 
is  this  ? {Plate  X.,p.  152). 

4.  Make  a sketch  map  to  illustrate  the  relation  of 

the  Irish  ports  Londonderry,  Belfast,  and 
Dublin,  to  the  industrial  districts  round 
Glasgow  and  behind  Liverpool.  Trace  as 
much  of  Plate  X.  as  you  require  for  the 
outline.  Write  underneath  the  map  an 
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account  of  the  trade  passing  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  ( p . 153). 

5.  It  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  Irish  people 

owe  the  fires  on  their  hearths  to  their  moist 
climate.  How  is  this  ? (Figs.  70,  74,  pp. 
154,  155). 

6.  Draw  from  Plate  XIII.  a sketch  map  of  south- 

western Ireland.  Explain  why  very  few  ships 
cast  anchor  in  these  splendid  harbours  (pp. 
153,  154)- 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A JOURNEY  THROUGH  IRELAND. 

1.  Write  an  account  of  the  industries  of  the  city  of 

Belfast,  illustrating  your  answer  by  a sketch 
map  (pp.  156,  157,  Plate  XIII.). 

2.  Describe  the  scenery  of  Donegal  as  shown  in 

Plates  XIV.  and  XV.  Make  a sketch  map 
showing  the  coast-line  and  relief  of  this  part 
of  Ireland. 

3.  In  what  ways  is  Dublin  well  placed  as  the  seat 

of  Government  in  Ireland  ? (Plate  XII I. a 
XIII.,  and  X.). 

4.  Describe  the  drainage  of  southern  Ireland  as 

shown  in  Fig.  XIII.  Compare  your  de- 
scription with  that  on  pp.  162,  163. 

5.  South-west  Ireland  and  the  Wicklow  Hills  are 

favourite  resorts  for  tourists.  Describe  some 
of  their  beauties  (Figs.  78,  79,  pp.  153,  164, 
Fig.  73).  Find  out  how  you  would  get  to 
each  from  your  home. 
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6.  Each  place-name  printed  in  Plate  XIII.  is 
placed  there  because  it  is  worth  remembering. 
Make  for  yourself  a sketch  map  of  Ireland, 
putting  into  it  all  those  names  which  you 
yourself  think  of  sufficient  interest  or  im- 
portance to  be  worth  remembering.  Be  ready 
with  reasons  for  your  choice  of  names.  Do 
not  copy  from  Plate  XIII. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  WELSH  MOUNTAINS. 

1.  Make  measurements  of  the  contours  of  a vase 

on  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  80,  and  described 
on  pp.  166,  167. 

2.  Answer  the  following  questions  from  Figs.  81, 

A , B,  C,  D : — 

(a)  Make  a sketch  of  Holyhead  Mountain 
as  it  would  appear  if  drowned  as  far  as  the 
600-feet  contour  line. 

( b ) Mark  several  points  on  the  picture 
where  the  cliffs  are  high,  and  several  where 
they  are  low.  Find  the  same  points  on  the 
contoured  map.  What  is  the  arrangement 
of  lines  in  each  case  ? 

(c)  Describe  the  view  if  you  sailed  round 
the  lighthouse  and  looked  at  the  shore  and 
mountains  from  the  south-west. 

(d)  Imagine  that  you  are  walking  from  the 
lighthouse  past  the  flagstaff  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Follow  your  walk  on  the 
hachured  and  contoured  maps.  State  where 
you  have  to  climb  steep  slopes,  and  where 
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your  walk  is  easy.  Mention  your  height 
above  sea-level  at  different  points  in  your 
walk. 

3.  In  what  part  of  Wales  do  the  lofty  mountains 

come  nearest  to  the  sea  ? Where  is  the 
coastal  plain  widest  ? (Fig.  83). 

4.  The  river  Wye  rises  about  2000  feet  above  sea- 

level.  How  far  is  its  source  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  coast  ? How  many  miles  does 
it  flow  before  it  crosses  the  500-feet  contour  ? 
How  many  before  it  reaches  sea-level  ? 
Express  the  fall  of  the  river  in  its  upper 
and  its  lower  course  in  feet  per  mile  (Figs. 
83,  84). 

5.  Measure  the  fall  of  the  Dovey  from  source  to 

mouth  in  feet  per  mile  (Figs.  83,  84)- 

6.  Imagine  that  you  are  travelling  down  the  valley 

of  the  Usk.  Describe  how  high  the  land 
rises  above  you  on  your  left  hand  at  different 
points  in  your  journey  (Figs.  83,  84)- 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY. 

1.  “Wales  is  a kind  of  fortress.”  Explain  this 

statement,  and  show  how  the  history  of 
Wales  has  been  affected  by  its  contour 
(p.  176). 

2.  Make  a sketch  map  of  Wales  south  of  Plyn- 

limmon  (Plate  XVII).  Mark  the  principal 
cattle-raising,  sheep-raising,  and  mining  areas. 
Insert  the  chief  towns  and  railways  (Plates 
XVII.,  XVII. a,  Fig.  85,  pp.  177,  178). 
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3.  Make  a contoured  map  of  the  part  of  Wales 

which  held  out  longest  against  the  English. 
Mark  the  ways  by  which  the  invader  could 
most  easily  approach,  and  the  positions  of 
the  three  castles  afterwards  built  (Fig.  83, 
Plate  XVII.,  p.  181). 

4.  Describe  as  fully  as  possible  all  that  you  see 

in  Plate  XVIII.,  mentioning  the  direction 
in  which  you  are  looking  (Fig.  83,  pp. 

180,  181). 


5.  Why  has  Wales  no  capital  town?  Illustrate 
your  answer  by  a sketch  map  (p.  180,  Plate 
XVII.  a). 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  SEVERN  AND  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  In  what  ways  is  it  an  advantage  to  a country 

to  have  deep  inlets  and  long  peninsulas  ? 
(pp.  183,  18  It). 

2.  Explain  why  frost  is  hardly  known  in  the  Scilly 

Isles  (Chap.  XXIV.,  Plate  X. , p.  180). 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  occupations  of  the  people 

of  south-western  England  ? (pp.  18 A,  185, 
186,  196). 

4.  Why  are  the  valleys  of  Devonshire  suited  for 

cattle  rather  than  for  wheat  ? 

5.  Make  a sketch  map  of  the  British  Isles,  and 

mark  on  it  the  lands  occupied  by  people  of 
Celtic  descent  (pp.  186,  176,  142,  104,  94)- 
Find  out  from  an  atlas  some  Celtic  place- 
names  in  each  of  the  areas  you  mark. 
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6.  What  are  the  reasons  that  have  made  Bristol 

important  as  a seaport?  ( pp . 189,  190,  Fig. 
92,  Plate  XX.). 

7.  Draw  a sketch  map  of  the  Severn  basin,  show- 

ing on  it  all  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  MIDLANDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Trace  just  sufficient  of  the  outline  of  England 

in  Plate  IV.  to  show  the  relation  of  Birming- 
ham to  the  four  ports,  London,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Mark  the  rivers  Trent, 
Severn,  Warwick  Avon,  and  Dee.  Add  the 
information  contained  in  Fig.  94. 

2.  Measure  the  distance  of  Birmingham  from  each 

of  the  four  ports  named  above. 

3.  Draw  from  Plate  XXV.a  a sketch  map  of  the 

Midland  Gate  (pp.  196,  197),  marking  Bir- 
mingham, Crewe,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  the  railways  connecting  them. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Potteries  ( Fig.  94, 

p.  196). 

5.  Describe  the  position  and  relief  of  the  county 

of  Cheshire  (Plate  XXV.).  In  what  does 
its  wealth  consist?  (pp.  197,  198). 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  EAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Make  a sketch  map  showing  the  position  of  the 
principal  reclaimed  marsh-lands  of  England, 
adding  a brief  note  about  each  (pp.  200,  201, 
73,  188,  Plates  XXVIII.,  XXV.a,  Fig.  7 A). 
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2.  What  characteristic  features  of  Fen-land  do 

you  notice  in  Fig.  96  ? 

3.  Make  a sketch  map  showing  the  principal 

English  corn-markets  and  the  East  Anglian 
fishing-ports,  underlining  the  two  sets  of 
names  in  different  colours. 

4.  State  carefully  the  rainfall,  temperature,  and 

sunshine  conditions  most  suitable  for  corn- 
growing, and  those  most  suitable  for  pro- 
ducing rich  green  meadows  (p.  202). 

5.  Make  from  Plate  IV.  a list  of  the  counties 

which  are  best  placed  for  growing  corn. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  Write  a description  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and 

illustrate  your  answer  by  a sketch  map  (pp. 
205,  206,  Figs.  98,  99,  Plate  XXI.). 

2.  Make  a tracing  of  Plate  XXI.  and  shade  the 

parts  of  the  country  that  are  made  of  chalk, 
naming  the  chalk  headlands  (pp.  206,  210). 

3.  Describe  the  two  chalk  headlands  shown  in 

Figs.  101,  102.  Suggest  the  appearance  of 
the  Needles  a hundred  years  hence. 

4.  Both  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  the  Isle  of  Pur- 

beck  are  now  part  of  the  mainland.  What 
has  been  their  history  ? Illustrate  your 
answer  by  sketch  maps  (pp.  206,  212). 

5.  Looking  southward  from  Ramsgate  cliffs  you 

may  often  see  a number  of  large  ships  at 
anchor  off  Deal.  Why  is  this?  (pp.  208, 
210,  Plate  XXXI.). 
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6.  Describe  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  its  industries, 

past  and  present  (pp.  207 , 208). 

7.  Make  a tracing  of  the  south-eastern  coast  from 

Plate  XXI.  Mark  with  a cross  each  of  the 
three  places  where  the  Fleet  may  lie  at 
anchor.  Name  the  principal  seaports  and 
pleasure  resorts,  underlining  the  two  sets  of 
names  in  different  colours  (pp.  212,  213). 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  THAMES. 

1.  Look  at  Plate  XXVII.  and  describe  what  you 

see  (a)  near  at  hand,  ( b ) in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, ( c ) in  the  far  distance.  Turn  to  Plate 
XXIV.  and  point  out  the  same  features  on 
the  map.  Look  at  the  nearer  view  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  in  Fig.  93. 

2.  Draw  a sketch  map  showing  the  position  of 

Oxford  on  the  plain  between  the  limestone 
and  chalk  hills.  Describe  how  it  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  city  within  this  area  (pp. 
216,  217,  Plate  XXIP.). 

3.  Draw  a sketch  map  to  show  how  Reading 

stands  “at  a gathering  of  the  ways,”  and 
hence  is  an  important  market  centre. 

4.  Compare  the  Thames  as  it  appears  in  Fig.  103, 

Plate  XXII.  and  Plate  XXIII.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  contrast  ? 

5.  Make  a sketch  map  to  show  the  “ Gap-towns  ” 

of  the  North  Downs  (Plate  XXIP.). 

6.  In  what  ways  is  Chatham  suitably  placed  for 

a naval  dockyard  ? (Plate  XXIP.). 
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7.  Write  a description  of  a steamer  trip  from 
Teddington  Lock  to  the  Nore  Light-ship 
( pp . 218,  219,  Figs.  109,  110,  114,  Plates 
XXIII.  and  XX IF). 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LONDON. 

1.  Make  a diagram  showing  how  the  arrangement 

of  sand  and  clay  causes  springs  to  come 
down  from  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Hills 

(pp.  228,  229). 

2.  What  parts  of  London  bear  names  ending  in 

ey  or  ea  ? Where  are  they  situated  ? (Fig. 

106). 

3.  Make  a tracing  of  the  streams,  hills,  and  marshes 

on  Fig.  106,  and  mark  on  your  map  the  site 
of  Roman  London  (p.  230).  How  was  it 
defended  to  the  east  and  south  ? 

4.  Why  was  London  built  on  the  left,  rather  than 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  ? (Fig.  106, 
p.  230). 

5.  Make  a list  of  London  names  which  tell  you 

of  the  growth  or  the  past  history  of  our 
capital  city ; eg.  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Bishopsgate  Without,  Haymarket,  Old  Ford. 

6.  How  came  the  King’s  palace  to  be  built  at 

Westminster?  (pp.  232,  233). 

7.  In  what  directions  do  you  look  as  you  lean 

over  the  parapet  of  (a)  Westminster  Bridge, 
(b)  Waterloo  Bridge,  (c)  London  Bridge  ? 
(Fig.  108). 

8.  Describe  the  position  of  the  Tower  of  London 

(Fig.  108). 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  METROPOLIS. 

1.  Make  a sketch  map  of  the  English  Plain, 

showing  all  the  roads  that  meet  in  London 

( pp . 238,  239). 

2.  Describe  from  Plate  XXI.  the  road  it  was 

necessary  to  follow  when  journeying  from 
the  Continent  to  places  north  of  the  Thames. 

3.  How  does  the  Tower  Bridge  differ  from  all 

the  other  Thames  bridges  ? Why  is  this 
difference  necessary  ? (pp.  239,  240).  How 
do  people  cross  the  Thames  below  this 
bridge  ? 

4.  From  which  bank  of  the  river  are  the  pictures 

of  London  Bridge  taken?  (Figs.  113,  114). 

5.  What  do  you  see  in  the  distance  in  Fig.  113? 

What  are  the  ships  like  ? What  kind  of 
boats  go  under  the  modern  London  Bridge  ? 
(Fig.  114). 

6.  Find  towns  that  have  one  or  two  of  the 

advantages  which  made  London  so  great 
(p.  240).  Which  of  these  advantages  are 
enjoyed  by  Buckingham,  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

1.  Make  a list,  in  their  order,  of  those  conquests, 
settlements,  or  occupations  of  our  Islands  by 
different  peoples  which  have  given  us  fresh 
place-names.  In  a parallel  column  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  names  introduced. 
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2.  “ In  England  the  names  of  rivers  and  hills  are 

far  older  than  those  of  villages  and  towns.” 
Explain  why  this  is  so  {pp.  245,  246). 

3.  Trace  an  outline  of  England  and  W ales,  shading 

the  uplands.  Mark  on  it  all  the  names  of 
Roman  origin  that  you  can  discover.  By 
what  forts  did  they  hold  (a)  the  Midland 
Gate,  ( b ) the  Vale  of  York,  (c)  the  entries 
into  W ales,  ( d ) the  road  to  the  Continent  ? 
(p.  247,  Fig.  115). 

4.  Go  over  the  names  of  the  English  Counties  in 

Plate  IV.  and  recall  the  origin  of  each.  Make 
a list  of  the  names  of  which  you  cannot  find 
the  meaning  (pp.  249,  250). 

5.  Take  a map  of  England  and  Wales  with  a great 

many  names,  and  underline  in  pencil  those 
ending  in  “ ton  ” or  “ ham.”  In  what  parts 
of  the  country  do  you  find  no  such  names  ? 
(p.  248). 

6.  How  can  you  find  out  from  a map  which  parts 

of  England  were  settled  by  the  Danes  ? {pp. 

250,  251). 

7.  Make  a sketch  map  showing  the  position  and 

names  of  the  villages  round  your  home  (or 
of  the  neighbouring  suburbs  if  you  live  in 
London),  and  trace  their  origin  where  possible. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  BEACON  HILLS. 

1.  Compare  the  old-time  way  of  spreading  news 

with  the  ways  which  we  have  to-day. 

2.  In  what  part  of  England  are  there  no  Beacon 

Hills  ? What  were  used  instead  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  exercises  can  be  done  upon  any 
of  the  pairs  of  maps,  railway  and  physical,  through- 
out the  book.  They  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
complete  revision. 

1.  Cover  the  railway  map  up.  Choose  two  im- 

portant places  and  decide  from  a study  of  the 
physical  maps  the  most  convenient  route 
between  them.  Compare  the  route  you  select 
with  that  actually  followed. 

2.  Follow  the  course  of  a railway  on  both  maps, 

explaining  where  it  takes  advantage  of  a gap 
or  valley,  where  gradients  are  steep,  where 
tunnels  or  bridges  are  necessary. 

8.  Select  a particular  railway  route  and  write  notes 
on  the  position  and  importance  of  each  town 
which  it  serves. 

4.  Select  a particular  town  and  find  out  the  routes 

by  which  the  merchants  and  retailers  will 
obtain  their  wholesale  supplies  of  such  com- 
modities as  : coal,  Bradford  blankets,  pottery, 
Irish  or  Danish  butter  and  bacon,  fish, 
Manchester  goods,  and  so  forth. 

5.  Select  a particular  railway  route  and  describe 

the  scenery  passed  through.  Notice  especially 
the  relief,  character  of  rivers,  kind  of  farming 
(cattle,  sheep,  corn  crops,  or  “mixed”), 
appearance  of  villages,  towns,  mines,  factories, 
and  so  on.  ( Look  through  all  the  landscapes 
in  the  book.) 
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QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AREA. 

Work  out  the  exercises  suggested  in  the  text. 
CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

POPULATION. 

1.  Why  is  the  population  of  Ireland  decreasing, 

while  that  of  Great  Britain  is  increasing  ? 

(p.  280). 

2.  Draw  a square  with  sides  1 inch  long.  Divide 

it  into  four  small  squares.  Let  each  of  these 
represent  a million  people.  Draw  a block 
of  45  such  small  squares  to  represent  the 
population  of  the  British  Isles  in  1911.  Use 
four  different  colours  to  show  how  many  of 
these  people  (represented  by  squares)  lived 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  re- 
spectively ( p . 280). 

3.  Show  on  the  same  scale  the  number  of  people 

living  in  London  and  the  four  great  cities 
mentioned  on  p.  281. 

4.  Let  a square  inch  represent  a square  mile  of 

country,  and  a dot  represent  ten  people. 

Make  a graphical  comparison  of  the  density  of 
population  in  Sutherland  and  in  Lancashire. 
Find  out  the  density  in  an  agricultural  county, 
eg.  Lincolnshire  or  Norfolk. 

5.  For  what  reasons  may  a land  be  sparsely 

peopled  ? (pp.  282,  283). 
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